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THE FLORIDA CASES and 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


& [he Commission on Justice and Peace of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis in a message for Race Rela- 
tions Sunday, 1952, said, ““We have reached that juncture in 
American history when our moral imperatives in the field of 
race relations require immediate implementation in _ practical 
action.” We have only to consider the Cicero, Illinois, riots 
last July, the dynamiting of the Carver Negro Housing Project 
in Miami, Florida, in September, followed by the blasting of a 
Hebrew School, Jewish Synagogue and a Roman Catholic 
Church to know that events in the year 1951 give the Rabbis’ 
words a deep significance. Florida and Cicero represent a 
pattern of happenings rather than isolated events. 


®& In 1949 four Negro youths were arrested on a charge 
of rape in Groveland, Florida. In the fall of 1951 the United 
States Supreme Court ordered a re-trial. The circumstances 
surrounding the first trial were such that the execution of 
justice was almost impossible. When, in November last, two 
of the men were being escorted to another city for a new trial 
one of them, Samuel Shepherd, was killed and the other, 
Walter Irvin, critically wounded by the sheriff who declared 
they both attempted to escape. The coroner's jury completely 
exonerated the sheriff. 

Determined to see that the case be thoroughly investigated 
and justice obtained for Walter Irvin, Mr. Harry T. Moore, 
Florida Secretary for the N.A.A.C.P. who had also been active 
in the campaign to equalize teachers’ salaries, had been busy 
raising funds for the case. On Christmas night Mr. Moore’s 
home was dynamited. He died on the way to the hospital 
and his wife succumbed to her injuries a week later. 


B Why are such things allowed to happen? They happen 
partly because liberal people are afraid to speak out. They 
happen partly because liberal people, afraid of being mistaken 
as giving support to Red movements, will not stand up and be 
counted in a time of stress and strain. 


We must urge Attorney General McGrath to investigate the 
Florida bombings, sift each outrage to the bottom and 
prosecute with the utmost rigor any and all officers of the 
law who have violated their trust. 


We must urge our Senators and Representatives to pass the 
Civil Rights Bills before Congress—Anti-lynching, Anti Poll 
Tax, F.E.P.C., Federal Aid to Education. 


We must think (and act upon our thoughts) of ways by which 
members of minority groups known to us personally may 
achieve first-class citizenship. Housing is a key factor—on our 
campuses, in the communities to which we belong. What does 
the word “exclusive’’ mean when applied to a_ particular 
neighborhood? What did it mean in Cicero when a Negro at- 
tempted to rent an apartment? Flares, bricks and burning 
torches were thrown into the house, radiators and walls ripped 
out and furniture thrown from the windows by the mob. Yet 
according to Charles Abrams in “The Time Bomb That Ex- 
ploded in Cicero” in Commentary, November, 1951, “In New 
York City, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Seattle, and Portland 
(Oregon) housing projects involving more than a _ billion 
dollars in investments have integrated Negroes and whites 
successfully. Numerous studies have demonstrated that real 
estate values do not decline simply because Negroes or other 
minority groups move into an area.” 
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& In a democratic America the denial of first class citizenship 
to any individual is very costly. It hurts our reputation jn jp. 
ternational circles. It embarrasses our delegates to the United 
Nations. It makes it difficult to refute the comments of the 
Soviet delegates who say we must prove ourselves not by what 
we say or what scorn we heap on others, but by what we do 
within our own borders. The Crisis for December, 1951, says 
in the editorial, “Unless we act soon, the corpse in the road. 
side ditch could very well be not that of some poor blag 
Samuel Shepherd, but of Democracy itself.” And Ralph 
Bunche said recently at the World Affairs Institute, “We cap. 
not ever explain such deeds to those non-white people who 
constitute the great majority of the world’s population and 
whose confidence and friendship we seek and need.” 
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Co-Chairman, National Student Council YMCA-YWCA, 
Ohio Wesleyan University ‘51, now a student in the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago 


OUR CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS around the world today are confronted by one common problem. How are 
the relevance and power of the Christian faith shown in the community of which students are a 
part? This question is as urgent a concern for students of Smalltown College and Bigcity Univer- 
sity, USA, as for students anywhere in the world. 


AT FIRST GLANCE the need for Christian witness by students in some places in the world may 
seem —_ pressing than the need in America, land of prosperity and comparative freedom. But is 
it, really: 

Merely a surface study of our culture reveals signs of crumbling and inner decay. The individual, 
with the best of material resources at his finger tips, is plagued by feiir, unhappiness, loneliness 
and insecurity. Those who try to escape into mad pleasure binges, find in the agony of their hang- 
overs that they have succeeded only in wallowing more deeply into that which they have tried to 
escape. 

These conditions are reflected and even intensified in the university community of which we as 
students are a part and to which we as Christian students and Christian student groups must make 
a witness. The university no longer deserves its title, for it has become the scene of great diversity. 
Representatives of various fields of study are scarcely able to speak to one another, because in- 
creasing specialization, and the god of competence in one’s own field alone, has replaced the 
search for unity and integration. We, as student, are caught up in the pattern and even help to 
promulgate it. 


THE STUDENT YMCA AND YWCA have a long and rich heritage of prophetic witness in many 
problems with which our society has been confronted. Yet today, when we face disintegration and 
separation—problems which cannot be solved by forthright social action—we let our fears keep us 
from tackling them. We continue on our way as “good joes” doing “good deeds.” 

It has been said that the unofficial motto of the British Student Movement is “to be the university 
within the university which is no university.” Does this suggest our task as a student Christian move- 
ment centered in the university community? 

We must know, more clearly than ever before, what the Christian faith is; what it means for our 
time and for our universities. We must uncover for ourselves the real structure of reality, and know 
what our discovery implies for our university situation. We must ask over and over again, Who is 
Jesus Christ? What does his life, death, and resurrection say to us? 


BECAUSE WE ARE A PART OF A UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY which assumes the validity of in- 
tellectual inquiry, the answers we find to our questions must be not only emotionally satisfying but 
intellectually valid. The Christian faith can speak relevantly to the university only through the 
language and disciplines which the university understands. In this way the Christian faith is the 
unifying factor in which the divorced fields of study come together to be a true university. 


THE TASK cannot be undertaken by a single individual. It demands a community, a Christian com- 
munity which supports each one of its members in this difficult job. Difficult yes, for it means show- 
ing the university what it is to be truly intellectual. It means being a student in the fullest sense 
of the word—an aim which is not popular in the American college scene today. It means making 
choices and saying no to most of the numerous extra-curricular activities which keep us from think- 
ing and feeling too deeply about the desperate plight of our time. 

The Student YMCA and YWCA must become, more fully than ever before, a committed com- 
munity of the concerned which supports, encourages, and leads in the recovery of that wholeness 
which is possible only in the Christian faith. 
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SEYMOUR A. SMITH examines the attitude of the university toward religion 


and reports— 


RELIGIOUS CLIMATE FAIR, WITH 


STRONG WINDS 


“The American university . . . does not in reality Care a button about religion. . 


. . It looks on 


religion as one of the minor amusements, like china painting, or playing the flute, pleasant for 
those who enjoy that sort of thing, but not an intellectual or a practical necessity.” This is the 
evaluation of Bernard Iddings Bell, always a provocative critic of American education, in his book 


Crisis in Education published three years ago. 


And Clarence P. Shedd of Yale Divinity School’s faculty, after recounting evidences of revived 
interest in religion in colleges and universities, told a group of educators last December: “These 
things could not have happened ten years ago: there can be no doubt this is a hopeful moment for 


religion.” 


HOW ARE WE TO INTERPRET the attitude of the 
university world toward religion? Is the situation “hope- 
ful?” Or doesn’t the university “care a button?” ‘The an- 
swer is important to leaders of campus Christian groups 
—for the religious orientation of the college conditions 
what a group can and cannot do, sets the stage for any 
realistic appraisal of what needs to be done, and is deter- 
minative for sound planning of strategy. The answer may 
cause us to mount white chargers and gallop off to do 
battle with the enemy; or it may invite us to join hands 
with good friends in a common task. 

It would, of course, be very convenient to offer a simple 
statement—to say that the universities are for religion, 
or against it, and preferably the former. But, like the rest 
of society the university world is not one world, and it is 
not of one mind. The total collegiate scene reveals a 
whole range of attitudes—aggressive hostility, indiffer- 
ence, skepticism, friendly interest, genuine concern— 
played in major and minor keys. And any particular col- 
lege or university may contain within one institution the 
same conflicting attitudes which characterize the wider 
scene. The religious climate of the college campus is, 
therefore, both hot and cold, stormy and fair. And the er- 
ratic climate is due in no small part to the gusts of edu- 
cational fashion which buffet the academic world. 


WINDS THAT BLOW 

Some of these winds have been blowing long and hard, 
and religion has had difficulty standing against them. 
These “‘winds” have been examined at length these past 
five years in several extremely useful books which the 
thoughtful student will want to know about.! 

Here we must remind ourselves, however sketchily, of 
at least the following: 


1 A. J. Coleman: Task of the Christian in the University 
R. H. Edwin Espy: Religion of College Teachers 
Hazen Series: Religious Perspectives in College Teaching 
Paul M. Limbert, Ed.: College Teaching and Christian Values 
Howard Lowry: The Mind’s Adventure 
Sir Walter Moberly: The Crisis in the University 
Arnold §. Nash: The University and the Modern World 
Henry P. Van Dusen: God in Education 
Amos Wilder: Liberal Learning and Religion 


Religious Indifferentism is probably the most resistant 
stone wall of the university against which student relj- 
gious leaders regularly beat. No college student needs to 
have spelled out for him how religious indifference mani- 
fests itself in the lives of his fellow students and of his 
professors. But it also cuts deep into the educational 
process itself. 


Emphasis upon Vocational Specialization has frozen 
out many of the broader aspects of the curriculum within 
which the concerns of religion would normally fall. 

Substantial segments of the educational profession have 
been insisting upon Exclusive Allegiance to the Scientific 
Method as the only avenue to truth. They do not in- 
sist that every problem must be heated in a test tube or 
examined under a microscope. But the same basic meth- 
odology must be brought to bear in all fields. Judgments 
about the good and the evil, right and wrong are rele- 
gated to a forgotten limbo, while we gather facts, describe, 
and analyze. 

One also finds on the college campus religions which 
rival the traditional Hebrew-Christian faith. A Natural- 
istic Humanism, which acknowledges no reality beyond 
man and the order of nature, is still having its day in the 
educational court. And it is being joined by a new faith 
—a Religion of Democracy. 

These begin, at least, to suggest that there are some 
lions with which lambs may lie down. 

It would be unfair and a misreading of the facts to 
see only religious indifference or negativism, and it would 
be even worse to hurl the epithet “Godless” at the univer- 
sity. For there is within higher education generally, and 
within virtually every educational institution specifically, 
much which lends support to the religious cause. 


FAVORABLE PORTENTS 

Remarkable strides have been made in recent years in 
the official provisions of the colleges and universities for 
dealing directly with religion. New and vigorous depart- 
ments of religion have been established where none ex- 
isted before. Princeton and Columbia have inaugurated 
flourishing departments since World War II; well over 
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half of all state universities provide curricular offerings 
in religion; and among state teachers colleges, slowest to 
offer courses in religion, 40% now make some provision 
for religion in their course offerings. Still another evi- 
dence of direct administrative concern is the considerable 
number of new appointments of college chaplains, deans 
of chapel and directors of religious life—men and women 
appointed by the colleges and universities to give profes- 
sional leadership for the total religious life of the campus. 
The number has almost doubled in the past ten years. 
And college presidents, and other educators, are raising a 
fairly lusty chorus of positive affirmations regarding the 
centrality of religion in our culture and in the educa- 
tional process. 


NEW LOOK IN EDUCATION 

While all this aids the work of the vol- 
untary groups, some revolutionary think- 
ing about education itself is having an 
even more profound effect upon the re- 
ligious climate of the campus. Educators 
in large numbers are taking a fresh look 
at present programs of liberal learning, 
questioning previously unquestioned as- 
sumptions and re-examining already ex- 


lived in suspended indecision, but these disciples repre- 
sent a point of view which will soon be as dated as the 
Model-T. Dr. Howard Jefferson, President of Clark Uni- 
versity, pulls no punches in saying: “Today nearly all 
educators have rejected the simple-minded view that we 
must confine ourselves to a type of objectivity which is 
limited to analysis and description of facts. They now 
realize that they cannot avoid the realm of values, and that 
they cannot allow their students to live and grow in a 
spiritual vacuum.” 

To say that education is concerned with values is not 
to say that it is concerned with religion for the two are 
not synonymous. But whenever one talks of values in our 
society he runs hard against the Hebrew-Christian tra- 
dition as at least a source of values and for Christians 
the source of values. 


+ amined goals. Of this, what is of interest 
’ to religiously-concerned student leaders? 
] Here are some educational affirmations 

which have positive implications for re- ats 

ligion: 
n Training for making a living is not 
. enough. It is impossible to deny that 

every individual has a_ responsibility 
7 for making a useful vocational contribution to society, All teaching has some religious presuppositions. his 
» and in turn that educational institutions must do some- _ is, of course, rank heresy among those who worship at the 
, thing to prepare students for becoming something other _ shrine of objectivity. Yet every teacher begins with certain 
: than parasites on a producing society. Yet vocational spe- 48sumptions and presuppositions, he chooses among alter- 
. cialization is not all that society needs, and colleges are ative methods of investigation, he selects some material 
x coming increasingly to see that students must be prepared © be studied and rejects others. Every step is colored by 
: for responsible and effective living as members of a family, ‘he world-views he espouses. The net effect is not that : 
a local community, a nation, a world and in the final Some teachers have religious presuppositions and others 
h analysis as citizens of the universe. These latter, broader @Ve none; it is rather that all have basic religious pre- 
L. concerns, while never missing from true liberal education, SUPPositions, but they are of different religious orienta- 
d have found new emphases in programs of general educa- “OS. And increasingly educators are insisting that these 
m tion. And in many of these programs, although not in all, _ P™-Suppositions be acknowledged for what they are and 
h religion is receiving marked attention, for one cannot that the more traditional religious perspectives be legiti- 

come to grips with the problems of contemporary society ™4tized and given a fair hearing in the academic scene. 
e nor make intelligent decisions among alternative life PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT 
the alternatives Again, this is perhaps enough to suggest that there is 
4 | 7 | within the university world basic thinking about educa- 
; Education must share with each generation the culture tion, at least some of which is hopeful for the forces of 
? of which it is a part. This puts an historical twist on our religion. In the final analysis, however, it is not educa- 


preceding discussion. Perverted notions of progressive 
y; education which have emphasized only the here and now 
to the exclusion of the past, have given way to a new 
awareness of our inseparable relatedness to a distinctive 
cultural heritage which affords important lessons for to- 


tional theory, nor courses, nor administrative goodwill 
about which student leaders need be most concerned; it 
is the persons with whom and for whom they will be 
working—their student and faculty associates. 

Among faculty we must expect to find, as surveys have 


n day. Here again religion finds an ally, for no defensible shown, at least some who regard “religion as supersti- 
or dealing with the development of western civilization can tion, pre-scientific benightedness and an emotional 
t fail to give attention to the part played by religious in- crutch,” and those who are “convinced that a humanistic 
. stitutions, religious persons and religious ideas. or naturalistic creed (is) wholly adequate for a modern 


Education must be concerned about values. There are 


2 The Present Religious Situation, i 7 ‘oi 
those who would argue for the assumption that life can be 


in American Higher Education, Christian Gauss, ed. 
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man.” Yet within many colleges we can expect to find as 
did Edwin Espy in his study, “that the teachers on the 
whole are at least conventionally religious” and among 
them are resources for religious leadership often un- 


tapped. 


Similarly among students, while indifference and un- 
orthodox beliefs are evident on every campus, we need 
to remind ourselves that among most students there is a 
continuing interest in religious questions and a yearning 


for religious certainty. 


Despite reservations, one must conclude that this is a 
“hopeful moment for religion.” But the situation will 
become more than hopeful only as we see that the reli- 
gious job on campus is a total job. We need to see as never 
before the complementary and supplementary functions 


tributions through offering courses in religion for syste. 
matic study, through providing opportunities for wopr. 
ship in chapel, through appointing and/or supporting 
professional campus religious leadership. Faculty haye 


an indispensable role to play not only in relating rej. 


gion effectively to their particular academic disciplines jn 
the classroom, but also in their personal associations with 
students and religious organizations. Yet, however ade. 
quate or inadequate other channels may be, central to 
any program must be the work of the Christian Associa. 


tions and the church foundations which provide an es. 


sential voluntary fellowship for committed Christians and 
for the seekers, where students share worship, study and 
action, not because they must, but because they may in 
the name of Christ. 


which must be fulfilled by different approaches to the 


campus. Colleges and universities can make major con- 


L. W. YOLTON, Harvard, ‘51, probes deeply into questions 


related to 


SEYMOUR A. SMITH is a Professor in Yale University Divinity Schoo} 


THE VOCATION OF A CHRISTIAN STUDENT 


YOU DAWDLE A WHILE over 
your books; your eyes cover the pages 
before you but you might just as 
well be reading the telephone book 
instead of the assignment in Psychol- 
ogy. Soon it registers that you read 
the same page just a moment ago 

. the words blur and your mind 
is on the weekly social meeting of 
the CA. Then you go back to read- 
ing, but not for long: you close the 
book and wander over to the meet- 
ing. You can do the reading in a 
hurry later; anyhow, you can pass 
the test on your notes. 


LOOK AT YOUR LOYALTIES 


This could be any of us: students 
who have ducked the drudgery of 
study to enjoy ourselves. Probably 
the chapter we skipped over was the 
one on rationalization. Sometimes 
the campus religious organization 
lives on those who have rationalized 
themselves out of studying. These 
members are as ineffecutal as those 
who rationalize the other way 
around: those who rationalize con- 
cerning their real religious needs and 
never attend the meetings of the CA. 
Students who call themselves Chris- 
tian ought to be realistic then, and 
examine their relationship to their 
loyalties. What claim for time does 
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study have as against other activities 
like your CA? Have you been kid- 
ding yourself about the purity of 
your motives? 

The problem is a part of the more 
general one of the student that ma- 
jors in extra-curricular activities; 
which comes first, studies or activ- 
ities? What obligation to study do 
you have? What obligations are 
there in the calling of the student? 
And for Christians, what obligations 
are there to the vocation of “Chris- 
tian student?” 


BEING CHRISTIAN MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


No matter what your vocation, if 
it is Christian, the Christian ele- 
ment has prior loyalty over all else. 
Your vocation as student is then 
guided by this over-arching higher 
motive. You can talk of the “voca- 
tion of a Christian student’ but not 
equally of “the Christian vocation of 
a student,” for students can legiti- 
mately be students without having 
the Christian perspective. Indeed, 
often you would study better if you 
were not a Christian. A person with- 
out a higher loyalty can devote him- 
self to his studies literally without 
a care in the world: but you might 
suspect him of being terribly self- 
centered and a fool. A recent article 


in the Atlantic Monthly described 
education as a search for the first- 
rate, but gave no use for the first- 
rate. Christianity seeks the things 
that are first-rate, that they might be 
used in the service of God and our 
fellow men. 

The non-Christian does not feel 
the same obligations that a Chris 
tian does. The Christian views his 
society under the aspect of a supreme 
purpose and he should be governed 
accordingly. ‘The secular student 
has no comparable guide. ‘The Chris 
tian must choose his acts to further 
the idea of a society that is organi 
cally bound together by the energy 
of Love. The perfection of Christ 
stands as the condemnation and as 
the stimulus of a Christian’s effort. 
The student’s alternative is not sim- 
ply to study or not to study (the right 
answer obviously is the former). No, 
the dilemma is worse than that; for 
the goal of a society actuated by 
Love does not give first place to the 


L. W. YOLTON is a first-year student in 
Union Theological Seminary. In Harvard he 
majored in Philosophy, was vice-chairman 
the Christian Association and active in the 
work of church-related groups. Currently 
is a member of the Executive Committee 
United Student Fellowship and is a member of 
the Editorial Board of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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noise and flashes of mere intellectu- 
alism. Intellectuals do not often 
carry the personal impact to change 
lives at their deepest levels: intellec- 
wals can be bores. On the other 
hand, the life-of-the-party, the ex- 

rt on “campusology,’” may enter- 
‘ain for a while, but on a serious lev- 
el he succeeds only in being insipid. 
Christianity is not a religion for the 
elite; but it has no use for milksops. 


EDUCATION: IDEA OF MANY FACETS 

Some people, students and edu- 
cators, offer a far too simple answer 
to the problem of balancing the 
time spent on study with the time 
spent on outside activities. ‘They rea- 
son that colleges are there to teach 
people, and that if one elects to go 
to college one also elects to study all 
the time; and vacation at the end of 
the term is ‘“‘time off for good behav- 
ior.” Litthke wonder that they never 
sem to understand why they and 
their children or pupils don’t like 
school. 

Many languages have no concept 
comparable with the richness of the 
American concept of education. Ed- 
ucation is related to the Latin word 
educere. The kind of education you 
get depends upon how you translate 
educere. Christians in the American 
tradition should view their educa- 
tion as a “leading forth” into an 


adventure that is an extension of 
the life they knew in college. Wher- 
ever he finds himself, the Christian 
attempts to take part in a Christian 
community and through it to act as 
leaven in the whole of society, rais- 
ing the level of all life. 

However, many fail to understand 
the fullness of the idea of education: 
they would choose the words “to 
drive out” to explain their concept 
of it, and with the able assistance of 
educators who believe that if only 
you know enough facts all will be 
well, many students are literally 
“driven out” on graduation with only 
a minimum of preparation for the 
great adventure of adult life. 


EDUCATION IS FOR LIVING 


The old  stereotype—that _pre- 
professional education that views 
college as a place for the acquiring 
of the elementary skills of a profes- 
sion—must be broken in order that 
students may take their places con- 
structively as Christians in their com- 
munity. Students need more than 
just an advanced trade-school edu- 
cation. They need preparation for 
living, and this includes the disci- 
pline of concentrated study even in 
studies that have little bearing on 
later life, except as the study process 
may develop powers of the mind. 
For the fulness of personality, you 


as a student need a balance of expe- 
rience. Your skills of leadership and 
group participation get little devel- 
opment in the classroom and so you 
must turn to extra-curricular activ- 
ities. The bull-session alone is worth 
a year at college; and the opportu- 
nity to audit lectures and concerts is 
an unparalleled way to develop the 
full range of your sensibilities. With 
so much from which to choose, ex- 
tra-curricular activities must be chos- 
en as carefully as the formal studies 
at college ought to be chosen. 

In recent years educators have 
been aware of these needs for full 
development. ‘Iwo divergent strains 
of educational theory—progressiv- 
ism and general education—have set 
out to meet your needs for a better 
education by giving first-hand learn- 
ing experience, and breadth and per- 
spective to knowledge. You as a stu- 
dent must give attention to these 
movements’ emphases if you are to 
make the best use of your time to de- 
velop yourself for a later vocation 
under a Christian scheme of values. 
You as a Christian have a purpose 
that rises above education for its 
own sake: you are responsible for 
the world, but you are not alone. 
Whatever the allures of being a play- 
boy, the life of study is primarily the 
calling of a student. You participate 
in other activities only as they meet 
your wider needs. 


NEXT MONTH— 


April Articles— 


A WORSHIP PAGE 


PROBLEMS THAT BOTHER STUDENTS— 
By Richard Gay of Ohio Wesleyan and 
William A. Overholt, North Central Area YMCA 
THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF LIFE’S MEANING— 
By Professor Waldo Beach, Duke University 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE NOVEL— 
By Nathan A. Scott, Howard University 
THE IMPERISHABLE PROCLAMATION— 
The Crucifixion and the Resurrection interpreted 
By John B. Thompson, Dean of the Chapel, 
University of Chicago 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will present a group of articles on walle 
“Finding Meaning in Life” 


In May: A “core” of articles will discuss 
FACING MILITARY SERVICE 


EVERY ISSUE OF THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has thoughtful articles, reviews of important 4 
books, worship services, program helps and news about students in the USA and in 
other countries 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Other prices are up S 
but our 


ARE DOWN! 


announces 


its new low rates: 


Group Subscriptions: 
to one address 
$1 each for 15 or more 


Single Subscriptions: 
$1.50 for one year | 


$2.50 for two years 
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Christian 


PARKER ROSSMAN, National Director of Student Work for the Disciples 
of Christ, and former Associate Secretary of the United Student Christian 


Council, defines 


THERE IS, OF COURSE, a student 
Christian movement in the univer- 
sities and colleges, but you should 
not confuse movement with organt- 
zation. 

On autumn afternoons when every- 
one heads for the football stadium, 
one sees a genuine movement. A 
large number of people, knowing 
where to go, are on the move. Or- 
ganization is helpful, as when the 
crowds line up for the ticket-taker, 
to keep the movement from becom- 
ing a mob. But the organization, 
however necessary for the movement, 
is not the movement. 

Whatever type of organization 
might be best for the student Chris- 
tian movement, it is apparent at the 
present time that all Christian stu- 
dents are not all going to march in 
one line. The student YMCA has 
organized its ranks in one way, and 
the Lutheran and Methodist stu- 
dent movements have organized their 
ranks in another way. Yet, fourteen 
student Christian organizations are 
cooperating nationally and _ locally 
in an effort to give proper direction 
to this movement. 


A Variety of Organization 
Is Necessary 


Actually, different types of organi- 
zation are needed within any move- 
ment of vitality. A football after- 
noon requires organizing the players, 
the spectators, the ushers, the pop- 
vendors. Even more vast and com- 
plex are the requirements for ade- 
quate religious programs for 
2,500,000 college students. 

The important step toward unity 
of organization which we must take 
is to divide the work fairly, so that 
each group may know clearly its task 
within the student Christian move- 
ment. We must define the function 


THE ROLE OF CHURCH STUDENT GROUPS 


of each Christian group on campus, 
and then work as a team to get the 
total job done. 

And the task of all Christians 1s 
the same: To win others for Christ 
and his church. To provide oppor- 
tunities for Christian nurture and 
growth, through worship, study, so- 
cial action, and fellowship. 

We have different Christian or- 
ganizations to work in _ different 
places and provide different types of 
leadership education experience. 
The central task is evangelism— 
everywhere the same. We differ only 
in techniques, in where we work and 
in the different types of students we 
are able to reach. 

There are, in fact, three distinct 
types of student Christian organiza- 
tion needed on large campuses, to 
train leadership for and give direc- 
tion to the campus movement: 


1. VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS. There 
is need for the voluntary association 
of individuals of various denomina- 
tions (and no denomination) who 
band together to do certain types of 
religious work that are difficult for 
denominationalists to do. The Stu- 
dent YMCA and YWCA or CA serve 
as the channel for such activity on 
many campuses. 


2. DENOMINATIONAL STUDENT 
Groups. There need be denomina- 
tional groups, for the most impor- 
tant ecumenical work to be done 
today is within the churches—chang- 
ing them, redeeming, purging them 
from inside for their essential task. 
The student movement must pro- 
vide the trained leadership to make 
the churches what they should be. 
But more important, because only 
the church evangelizes! And wher- 
ever a student is witnessing for 
Christ on the campus, there the 
church is. 


It is my conviction that there 
must be a church program for sty. 
dents. Students come from home 
town churches, and return to com. 
munities where churches provide 
their primary opportunities for re. 
ligious experiences and life. These 
churches need new leadership, not 
only with ideas and imagination, 
but also with skill in how to get 
things done, in the face of limited re. 
sources and opposition from older 
people of less vision and education. 
Students need to work in churches 
while in college, in order to obtain 
these skills. 

This then is the task of the church 
student group on campus: To con- 
tinue the relationship of the student 
to the sort of conventional church 
activities which he will find in any 
community upon graduation: Sun- 
day School, morning worship, fel- 
lowship dinners, missionary study, 
community action, etc., so that the 
new ideas, skills and religious ac- 
tivities may enable him to help lift 
up and redeem conventional church 
life wherever he may go. 

Not only does a student Christian 
movement need programs both on 
campus and in the church, but also 
programs in the CA and the church 
need to be coordinated insofar as it 
is reasonable and _ possible. 


g. COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS GRouPs, 
Students not only need to learn to 
band together as individuals to do 
jobs that churches cannot or will not 
do; they need also to learn how re- 
sponsibly to represent an organiza- 
tion or movement. In many ways, 
the council may be said to be the 
“orowing edge’ of the ecumenical 
movement. Students who are to be 
ecumenical leaders need training in 
the “federated council method” of 
cooperation. Only the council can 
unite all Christian groups for mass 
methods of evangelism, such as Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week. 

On too many campuses, delegates 
to campus Christian councils or stu- 
dent religious councils act irrespon- 
sibly; that is, they represent only 
themselves as individuals. They do 


(Continued on page 16) 
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FERN BABCOCK, Program Coordinator of the 


National Student YWCA defines 


THE ROLE OF CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


THE Student YMCA and YWCA 
occupy a unique place in the colleges 
and universities of the United States. 
They are in the main stream of the 
Christian Movement with its rich 
heritage and prophetic mission, and 
at the same time they are an integral 
part of university life. ‘They have 
the immense privilege of standing at 
the junction of two of the most po- 
tent forces in American life: the 
church and the university. They also 
have great responsibility for helping 
these two great movements come into 
fruitful interaction with each other: 
to bring the insight and judgment of 
Christian faith to bear upon the uni- 
versity; and to bring the critical 
knowledge of the university to play 
upon the unexamined assumptions 
of Christianity. 


An Integral Part of the Campus 

The Student YMCA and YWCA 
are intimately related to the life of 
the campus. They were organized 
within the university by Christian 
students and professors who were 
convinced that a vigorous Christian 
fellowship was essential in higher 
education. Being at the center of 
campus life, the Student YMCA and 
YWCA can exert a powerful influ- 
ence on it. Amidst the diversity 
which characterizes the modern uni- 
versity, they can help students find 
unity and meaning in life, through 
that force that has unified European 
and American universities for cen- 
turies—the Christian faith. ‘They 
can serve as the conscience of the 
university, quickening its ethical 
sensitivity concerning personal, cam- 
pus, community and world issues. 
They do not withdraw students from 
university life but affect their life 
within it. They help students come 
to terms with the Christian faith in 
relation to the intellectual and moral 
forces of the university. 
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A Unit of the Christian Movement 

The Christian Association is a 
Christian community within a par- 
ticular setting, the university. It is a 
primary fellowship of Christians 
drawn from all denominational and 
religious backgrounds. Many of the 
current leaders in the churches and 
in the ecumenical movement received 
their first impetus to Christian work 
as members of Christian Associations 
in their student days. 

The spiritual closeness of the 
Christian Associations to the Church, 
yet organizational separateness from 
it, has been and continues to be a 
source of enrichment to the CA and 
to the Church. 

The student movement draws 
upon the Church for most of its lead- 
ership, selecting those who are on 
the frontier of Christian thinking. 
Being free of the great responsibili- 
ties of the Church, the student move- 
ment can be more experimental and 
pioneer into new areas of thought 
and action. The life of the Church 
is ultimately enriched both by the 
leaders who are developed and by 
the fruits of the experimentation of 
the Christian Association. 


Prophetic on Social Issues 

A Christian movement which en- 
deavors to look at life from the point 
of view of God's intention for it, will 
be sensitive to social injustice. Among 
the issues upon which pioneering 
work is being done today are: inte- 
grating Negro students into campus 
life in northern and southern univer- 
sities; exploring ways in which Chris- 
tians express their convictions 
through their professions and 
through their citizenship responsi- 
bilities, and considering the Chris- 
tian use of national power in the 
world struggle for human dignity 
and freedom. 


Inclusive in Membership but Christian 
in Purpose 

Being a Christian community, the 
CA opens its fellowship to all per- 
sons on the campus. It includes 
able students who have many friends, 
and those who have difficulty in mak- 
ing friends. It includes students from 
all social and academic circles on the 
campus. It includes students from 
other countries and from all racial 
and religious backgrounds. It in- 
cludes faculty members as well as 
students in its regular membership. 
Men and women work together, 
whether in separate YMCA’s and 
YWCA’s or in the combined Chris- 
tian Associations. 

While the program and fellowship 
of Student YMCAs and YWCAs are 
open to all students, the movements 
continue to be Christian. While it 
requires no creedal commitment, the 
Christian Association works toward 
deepening the Christian faith of its 
members. When a group of clear- 
thinking Christian students are the 
leaders of a CA, they can develop a 
program which allows freedom to 
those students who are not yet ready 
to give allegiance to the Christian 
faith, but which helps them gain new 
insight into it. This unobtrusive but 
persistent method of evangelism has 
returned thousands of critical ques- 
tioning students to the Church. Pro- 
viding a searching Christian fellow- 
ship for students temporarily 
estranged from the Church is one of 
the greatest contributions the CA 
makes to it. 


Democratic in Procedure 

The Christian’ Association 
tempts to determine its policies and 
program in accordance with the 
wishes and needs of its members. 
Rather than have one large meeting 
where a majority of the members can 
participate only as listeners, a variety 
of small groups meet each week. This 
gives opportunity for members to 
know each other as persons and for 
them to take an active part in the 
program. The annual election of offi- 
cers may be the only time all the 
members vote on an issue at the 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Leadership More Than Techniques 


ANYONE who thinks that leadership 
is primarily a matter of techniques is 
as far off the beam as those who still 
believe that “clothes make _ the 
man.” Clothes help, but only on the 
outside. “Know how” is important, 
but it doesn’t rate first place in Chris- 
tian leadership. Nor does one have 
to be either a paragon or a genius to 
make a significant contribution to 
the work of the Christian Associa- 
tion. D. L. Moody's sage retort to a 
heckler, “It may not take much of a 
man to make a Christian, but it takes 
all there is of him,” applies both 
to the president and committee chair- 
man. 

Our country is dotted with hun- 
dreds of distinguished men and 
women who were outstanding on the 
campus when elected president of 
their college or university YMCA, 
YWCA or CA. Filling the spaces be- 
tween the dots are thousands of lit- 
tle-known but very substantial Chris- 
tian citizens who were above the 
average, but not much, when they 
were Christian leaders on the cam- 
pus. Yet they had something which 
put life and energy into the CA and 
helped build finer men and women. 


Know Whom 


The Christian Association is an ex- 
pression of a religion that is centered 
in a person—Jesus Christ—who re- 
vealed God as the Supreme Person. 
Of first importance, then, is it to 
Know Whom. Out of a steady, grow- 
ing sense of God’s reality and pres- 
ence come the most essential ingre- 
dients of Christian leadership. 

Right now millions of people are 
studying Eisenhower, Taft, Truman, 
Kefauver and others to know where 
they stand on numerous issues and 
which one to follow. The CA leader 
has made his decision to follow Jesus, 
but too often he hasn't the remotest 
idea as to where Jesus stands on cam- 
pus or world issues. He won’t find 
specific solutions on how to deal 
with current problems, but the basis 
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for working out those solutions is 
there. Oswald W. S. McCall sums 
up Jesus’ genius as a teacher for all 
time when he writes, ““Thus I under- 
stand that I follow Christ by culti- 
vating his spirit of love. ... It is liv- 
ing not by a code but by a principle. 
It is more difficult, it invites mistakes, 
it has perils. But while codes stultify, 
principles develop those who live by 
them.’”? 

Can you imagine playing a con- 
certo without having studied the 
score or the instrument? Does a pole 
vaulter do 15.3 without having 
worked at it? You get the point. Some 
clear awareness of your relationship 
to God and Jesus Christ is a “must.” 
Your theology at the start need not 
be much more than that—provided 
that it is developing—but it needs 
that minimum. Otherwise, let your 
leadership be in some wholesome sec- 
ular campus activity until you grow 
more mature religiously. You know 
what happens when “the blind 

For Christian leadership it is more 
important to be sure of certain basic 
Christian beliefs and to know why 
you hold them, than to have the 
whole campus in the palm _ of 
your hand. That means “believing 
from the bottom of your heart and 
not only with the top of your mind,” 
as J. Edgar Park expressed it. 

At least be on the road—searching, 
exposing yourself to religious inspir- 
ation, knowledge and _ obligation. 
There needs to be some kind of 
planned spiritual maturing to pre- 
vent a prolonged adolescence. And 
don’t forget that the practical appli- 
cation of Christian precepts is far 
more powerful than pious talk. 


Know What 


“Get understanding” admonished 
Koheleth, a yery wise hombre. You'll 
need lots of it; but start with some 
about the organization in which you 


1 The Hand of God, p. 120. 


By HAROLD B. INGALLS 


General Secretary, University 
of Illinois YMCA, Champaign 


lead. This CA business has been go. 
ing on for a long time; it has made oy 
remade thousands of lives so th 
became powerful influences for the 
best things. You're dealing with great. 
ness, not with mediocrity. This jg 
big league stuff! Take another look 
at the statement of purpose of the 
“Y’’—the national one, if your local 
one is inadequate. Read some his. 
tory, read the latest Assembly Ac. 
tions, recent program papers and 
current issues of ‘THE INTERCOLLp. 
GIAN. There’s nothing small about 
this Movement except as human 
frailty in leadership and membership 
has failed to live up to the greatness 
that is there! 

When that idea is clear you'll 
want to see the campus, community 
and world more clearly—to “get 
understanding” here, too. Then 
you'll plan real programs to deal 
with real situations—not just do 
what was done last year or be con. 
fused by imagined situations. Of 
course, you will have to understand 
a lot of other things, too, but start 
with the potential importance of the 
CA. 

When all there is of a man (or 
woman) is loaded with Know Whom 
and Know What, something is likely 
to explode. Call it contagious enthu- 
siasm—a dangerous quality when 
the wrong people have it or when 
it is for the wrong ends. It has its 
dangerous aspects for Christian stu- 
dents, too. It leads to transcending 
minor loyalties—fraternity, social 
caste, denomination, race; it puts 
the Christian leader out of the cen- 
ter of the picture and brings in 
others who will cooperate; it is con- 
cerned for people, for the campus, 
the Church and the community— 
not just for the CA. It sees visions of 
larger tasks, requires disciplined 
judgment of values, establishes pri- 
orities of time and emphasis. 

A sense of responsibility is needed, 
lest enthusiasm wane or become 4 
meaningless bluster. Recent observa: 
tion suggests that lack of personal re- 
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nsibility is the greatest weakness 


of students today. Do students on 


your campus accept and carry 
through real responsibility for im- 

rtant matters? Do they have the 
courage to accept leadership in 
changing campus customs and stand- 
ards for the better? Do they take their 
laces in intelligent, convinced mi- 
norities working for the best in per- 
sonal and group living? Do they dare 
to think and act according to the 
fnest insights and training? Do 
Christian students live so that others 
know they are Christians when the 
chips are down? Do they reveal per- 
sonal integrity, simplicty of stand- 
ards, sincerity, joyousness, faith? Do 
you? Will you? 


Know Why 


Christian Assocrations have died 
on some campuses and are battling 
for their existence on others because 
their leaders do not know why the 
CA should be there. It is an honest 
question that is raised by many who 
have seen the growth of Student 
Union buildings, the development of 
Church Foundations and the _ tak- 
ing over by the administration of 
many programs formerly carried on 
by the “Y.’”’ It deserves an honest 
answer Which is not difficult to find 
in the recent studies by the National 
Student YMCA’s Commission on the 
Message and Mission’ of the Move- 
ment and the NICC’s Commission 
on Message. 


But there is more to Know Why 
than just that. Unfortunately, too 
many Campuses are microcosmic rep- 
licas of society with its current moral 
breakdown. Some people and some 
organizations must understand and 
proclaim sound reasons for integrity, 
honor, decency. Christian. Associa- 
tion leaders—be they top or lower 
echelon—need more than piousness 
or self-righteous shibboleths when 
dealing with campus moral stand- 
ards. It takes guts (sic!) to face “the 
boys” with something solid and fine 
to challenge the beer-swilling, sex- 
dripping, profanity-reeking deprav- 
ity that is not uncommon in Ameri- 
can community and campus life. 

CA leaders who are content to 
look down their noses at students 
who have lower standards won't be ef- 
lective. (It would be good for any 
who are tempted to smugness or self- 
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righteousness to examine carefully 
Jesus’ actions and teachings in re- 
lation to “sinners.” Know Why is 
required to discover what it is that 
makes them that way, why they re- 
spond to temptation downward, in- 
stead of “temptation upward.” Then, 
ways to encourage such people to 
come up higher must be incorporated 
in the program of the Christian As- 
sociation, 

The best way to gain Know Why ts 
to go to the source. Bible study and 
religious discussion groups, applied 
to the very real problems of personal 
and social living, will produce in- 
sights more quickly than any other 
means. This is where Know Whom 
and Know Why combine to give sub- 
stance to Know What and Know 
How. 


Every leader needs a tool kit. Many 
articles, pamphlets, program papers 
and books are available to the CA 
leader—if he will use them. Space 
permits mention of just a few things 
here: 

Leadership in a religious organi- 
zation is a precarious responsibility. 
Top leadership often rates campus 
recognition and honors, laying one 
open to the threat of pride, the most 
deadly of sins. Jesus has several 
things to say about arrogance and 
self-seeking and even more about hu- 
mility and service in_ leadership. 
These are worth reviewing ftre- 
quently. 

The CA leader must know how to 
work with people. To do this well de- 
mands a terrific amount of faith in 
people. It is often hard to believe in 
the innate (and inert) fineness of 
folks; nor is it easy, without good ex- 
perience, to trust responsibility to 
untried hands. And it’s a lot harder 
to admit the superior ability of an- 
other person, step aside and let him 
do the job and get the credit. A little 
leader will not do it, and therefore 
many CA’s lose their best workers. 
To quote Moody again: “I’d rather 
put ten men to work than be able 
to do the work of ten men.” So will 
you, if you really like people, have 
faith in them, want to see them 
grow and are eager to make the pro- 
gram of the CA effective. 

It takes a lot of friendliness, per- 
sonal interest in others, confidence 
of the power of good will, under- 


standing of how people grow and 
faith in group processes to make 
leadership fruitful. 4 growing con- 
cept of community in the common 
task is a tremendous asset. 

Sure, it is often much easier to do 
a job yourself than to get others to 
do it. But is getting the job done 
always the most important matter? 
Could it be that providing opportu- 
nities for group experience, for learn- 
ing through failure or success, might 
be even more important, sometimes. 
No Christian leader ever got far 
without a vast amount of patience 
with others and the grace of a sense 
of humor. 

And, keep informed. Perhaps it is 
because of bad educational experi- 
ence that students don’t read—ex- 
cept feverishly just before exams. But 
enlightened leaders need to read. 
‘They need to attend conferences, to 
ask questions and pay attention to 
the answers. The resources for CA 
leaders are tremendous! Books, mag- 


azines pamphlets, program papers, 
training conferences and schools and 
other tools are easily accessible. Use 
them! Illiterate, ignorant Christian 
leadership loses the respect of the 
students and faculty members who 
can do most to achieve the goals of 
the CA. 

Part of the discipline of Christian 
leadership—along with the disci- 
pline of prayer—is to keep informed. 
Regular reading of THE INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN, motive, The Christian Century 
and some weekly news magazine 
should become habitual. Great books 
aren't easy to read, but they are re- 
warding. Program material is easy to 
obtain, and much of it is rewarding. 
Keep informed—and encourage 
others working with you to do like- 
wise. 

No campus position has greater po- 
tential for producing what people 
and nations need than does leader- 
ship in the Christian Association. It 
will take all there is of man or wom- 
an to measure up. Therefore, Know 
Whom, Know What, Know Why, 
Know How. 
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Resources for Christian Association Leaders 


Recently elected Christian Asso- 
ciation officers frequently feel inade- 
quate for their new responsibilities. 
They know how slender is the chain 
of events that led to their selection 
for posts of leadership. How can they, 
inexperienced freshmen, sophomores 
and juniors, become effective leaders 
in a movement which has been of 
life-transforming value to thousands 
of students? 

One of the ever-recurring miracles 
of the Christian Association is the 
transformation that takes place as 
newly elected officers grow in their 
ability to carry difficult responsibili- 
ties. Part of the change is due to the 
flowering of their latent potentiali- 
ties for leadership. A more important 
cause is the growing religious expe- 
rience of students. When they realize 
that God is the Center of the Chris- 
tian Association, students lose their 
self-conscious fear of failure. When 
they know that God is at work in 
this and other Christian movements 
devoted to Him, they begin to see 
their role in true perspective. God 
is not dependent on them for achiev- 
ing His purposes, yet He calls them 
to give themselves to Him in devoted 
service. He demands the clearest 
thinking and the most selfless leader- 
ship they can give. And they respond 
to His call. 

Many resources are available to 
newly elected officers and cabinet 
members, which will help them face 
their new responsibilities. Here is a 
partial list: 


EXPERIENCE OF THE RETIR- 
ING CABINET. You—new officer 
and committee chairman—will want 
to have a conference with your pred- 
ecessor, to learn from both his suc- 
cesses and failures. What are the re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of 
this cabinet post? How did your 
predecessor fulfill them? Many CA’s 
hold a Cabinet Planning Confer- 
ence in which both incoming and 
retiring cabinet members evaluate 
the current year’s work and make 
plans for the next one. The chief 
danger is that the new officers will 
be too bound by the patterns of their 
predecessors, and fail to see fresh 
possibilities. 


ADVISORS AND MEMBERS OF 
ADVISORY BOARDS. In each CA 
there are from one to thirty non-stu- 
dent advisors who stand ready to 
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help cabinet members plan a vigor- 
ous, stimulating program. A group 
of from three to ten advisors, work- 
ing with the various committees and 
commissions, can be more effective 
than one lone advisor. 


TRAINED STAFF MEMBERS. 
About 250 trained staff members are 
employed by YMCAs, YWCAs and 
CAs on about 150 campuses. There 
are 33 members of the staffs of the 
National Student YMCA and YWCA. 
The help of all these staff mem- 
bers is available to newly elected ofh- 
cers, and it is quite possible that one 
of them could visit your campus and 
take part in your Cabinet Planning 
Conference. Write to your regional 
staff asking for a visit with your next 
year’s leadership. 


SPEAKERS. A great many out- 
standing religious and community 
leaders are glad to meet with stu- 
dents to stimulate their thinking. 
For suggestions, write to your re- 
gional office. 


CONFERENCES. State or district 
Leadership ‘Training Conferences 
are held each spring, and regional 
conferences are held in June. (See the 
January INTERCOLLEGIAN for dates.) 
The best single way to lift the sights 
of cabinet members concerning the 
places and function of the CA is to 
send them to a district or regional 
conference. They return with a 
clearer vision of the task of the CA 
and with practical suggestions for 
developing the program. 


SUMMER PROJECTS. Participa- 
tion in one of the summer leader- 
ship training projects sponsored by 
the National Student YMCA and 
YWCA can be a great resource to 
cabinet members. The Leadership 
Training Schools in New York and 
Berkeley, and the Leadership Train- 
ing Schools at Estes Park, Lake Gen- 
eva and Martha’s Vineyard are espe- 
cially helpful in preparing students 
for CA leadership. ‘The other sum- 
mer projects tratncabinet members 
for leadership of the Social Respon- 
sibility and World Affairs Commis- 
sions. (January INTERCOLLEGIAN.) 
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A PROGRAM BOOK FOR Ca, 
(by Fern Babcock). The president 
and other officers will want to reag 
most of this 115-page book: it de. 
scribes the place, function and hig. 
tory of the Student YMCA ang 
YWCA; gives suggestions for devel. 
oping a program with freshmen, with 
graduate students and in the fou; 
program areas; outlines organiza. 
tional structure for the CA and de. 
scribes the responsibilities of each 
cabinet member, and gives sugges. 
tions concerning group leadership, 
(Copies are $1.50 from Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York » 
N. Y. or Woman’s Press Bookshop, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y.) 


PROGRAM PAPERS. The Na. 
tional Program Commission has pre. 
pared study and program guides for 
many of the committees and com. 
missions in the CA. Copies have been 
sent to presidents and advisers, but 
additional copies are available from 
regional and national offices: 


Preparing New Leaders for Student 
YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs by Fern 
Babcock, 15¢ each; 10 for $1.25 and 
25 for $2.75. 

Faith and Heritage of SCAs by Harold 
B. Ingalls, 15c each; 10 for $1.25 and 
25 for $2.75. 

“Cell” or Spiritual Resource Groups, 
10c each; and 25, for $2.25. 

From Campus to Capitol (for Political 
Effectiveness Commissions) by Fern 
Babcock, 15c each; 10 for $1.25 and 
25 for $2.75. 

Civil Liberties on the Campus by 
Leila Anderson, Ray Gibbons, and 
George F. Parker, 15c each; 10 for 
$1.25 and 25 for $2.75. 

Economic Justice by Clara A. Hardin 
and Fern Babcock, 20c each; 10 for 
$1.50 and 25 for $3.00. 

Alcohol? by Alfred C. Payne, 15¢ each; 
10 for $1.25 and 25 for $2.75. 

Community Service by Lillie Margaret 
Sherman and Fern Babcock, 10¢ each 
and 25 for $2.25. 

Toward World Understanding on the 
Campus, Fern Babcock, 15¢ each. 


MEMBERSHIP IN NATIONAL 
AND WORLD MOVEMENTS. It 
may be several months before newly 
elected officers realize the value of 
their membership in the national 
and world movements of the YMCA 
and YWCA and in the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. Never- 
theless, the work of the CA has been 
greatly enriched by this membership. 
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NATIONAL PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


The Christian Association is a community of students and faculty members in which the 
Christian faith is central. Its program and fellowship are open to all persons on the campus. 
At the center of the CA are Christians who find the meaning of life in commitment to God, 
through Jesus Christ. The CA uses the methods of worship, study and action in seeking to 
follow God’s purpose for all areas of our individual and common life. 


The following program objectives are taken from the Actions of the National Assembly of 
the Student YMCA and YWCA, January 1951. It is hoped that these objectives will be realized 
in the experience of each CA member. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND HERITAGE: To seek answers to the basic questions of life within 
the Christian faith. To listen to God’s word to us through Bible study and worship. To seek a 
deeper relation to God through Jesus Christ. To study the nature and work of the Church and 
become effective church members. To bring the “good news” of the Christian religion to every 
member of the campus community. 


PERSONAL LIFE: To understand ourselves as persons, our basic needs, limitations and po- 
tentialities. To accept other people as persons of infinite worth in the sight of God. To pre- 
pare for Christian marriage and family life. To respond to the call of God to find the voca- 
tion in which our capacities can most fully be used in serving Him and our fellowmen. 


HIGHER EDUCATION: To seek God's will for campus relationships. To work for the par- 
ticipation of all students in meaningful group life so that none may feel excluded and that all 
may be given opportunity for personal development. To work for fraternity among all mem- 
bers of the campus community. To discover the proper relation of Christian faith to higher 
education and to seek ways in which the objectives of higher education can be made more 
consonant with Christianity. 


COMMUNITY, NATION, AND WORLD: To place major emphasis on striving for a just and 
durable peace. To support the United Nations. To recognize the tremendous power of our 
nation and work with other Christians to bring its use consciously under the judgment of God. 
To take active responsibility for political affairs in community, state and nation. To work for 
an economic order in which the means of production and the world’s resources will be con- 
trolled by the people of the world, and the aim of production will be for the use of all men. 
To work for racial equality which gives every person, regardless of race or color, the oppor- 
tunity to share alike in all relationships of life. To provide trained volunteer leaders for com- 
munity service. 


The new Program Symbol, appearing here in print for the first time, was requested by the National 

Student Council of the YMCA and YWCA at its September, 1951 meeting. The symbol is a graphic 

portrayal of the four study areas adopted by the National Assembly. We are indebted to Lydia Johnson 
for her art work on the drawing. 


Reprints of this page may be obtained from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN at one cent a copy 
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BOOKS 


GOD IN EDUCATION—Henry P. Van 
Dusen. Charles Scribners Sons. 
128 pp. $2.00 


With passion and power President 
Van Dusen argues in this book for an 
educational philosophy with God at its 
center. He attributes much of the malaise 
and confusion of contemporary educa- 
tion to the loss of the concept of a uni- 
fying, all-embracing truth, deriving from 
God, as the source of integration for all 
knowledge. Without this integration, 
the intellectual life of our colleges and 
universities has lost inner cohesion and 
directions Not much wonder that the 
student victim fails to develop a satisfy- 
ing life philosophy as a result of his 
hodge-podge of college courses! 

The source of this modern problem 
is illuminated with great helpfulness in 
the first chapter of the book. In the per- 
spective of history and with the acumen 
of the philosopher, Dr. Van Dusen gives 
extended attention to René Descartes 
“because we can discover in him, as 
precursor of the Modern Age, some of 
its most distinctive and determinative 
characteristics.” It was his revolutionary 
philosophical methods and conclusions, 
purporting to start de novo from his 
own untrammeled speculation, which 
laid the foundation for the excessive 
“Individualism, Intellectualism, Modern- 
ism, ‘Scientism’ and Dualism” which 
have been the dominant characteristics 
of the modern outlook. 

Building consciously or unconsciously 
on this foundation, higher education in 
America has fallen under the spell of 
individualistic “multiplication, special- 
ization and secularization,” with little 
coherence of knowledge, little sense of 
“the organic unity of all truth, each 
several part being what it is by virtue 
of its place within the whole.” ‘The 
author brings discerning students to the 
witness stand, testifying, “Isn’t it pal- 
pably obvious that the root of the 
trouble lies in an apparent contradic- 
tion between the implications of our 
studies and the ideals we are expected 
to reverse?” 

But just as Descartes set in motion an 
antithesis to the thesis of classical edu- 
cation under Christian presuppositions, 
so now a synthesis is gradually begin- 
ning to take shape. Higher education in 
America has shown growing concern in 
recent years for a source of integration, 
a loyalty to the whole of truth. Van 
Dusen argues that God must be recog- 
nized as the source of truth and the 
center of any adequate philosophy of 
education. While the religious pluralism 
of American life presents problems here, 
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there is no impasse. For “in their con- 
ception of the religious orientation of 
all knowledge, of the place of God in 
education as a whole, the three major 
faiths of the Western world—Judaism, 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism— 
hold closely analogous if not identical 


The present reviewer believes that the 
author, probably due to limitations of 
space, fails to treat the problem of re- 
ligious pluralism with sufficient serious- 
ness. There is also an apparent assump- 
tion, which again would undoubtedly be 
qualified in a longer treatment, that the 
desideratum of theistic orientation is the 
end objective to be sought. From other 
things which Dr. Van Dusen has written, 
and from his total career as an educator, 
we may be confident that he is clearly 
aware of the long road that must be 
traveled from “religious orientation” to 
the infinitely complicated outworkings 
of that orientation in the many subject 
matter fields. 

Indeed, the final chapter of the book, 
helpfully describing some of the special 
problems of “Church and State” which 
are related to Dr. Van Dusen’s thesis, 
reveals his concern for the practical dif- 
ficulties which follow from the affirma- 
tion of the basic philosophy. This chap- 
ter is valuable in itself as a corrective to 
the false interpretations which are cur- 
rent concerning the so-called “wall of 
separation” between Church and State. 

Moreover, no philosophy as _ revolu- 
tionary as that which President Van 
Dusen develops can be expected to meet 
in advance all the objections it will 
inevitably face. ‘The very merit of the 
book is its forthright, courageous—yes, 
radical—challenge to a total system of 
thought which the author subjects to 
the searching judgment of the Christian 
view of man and of truth. 

All-out intellectual radicalism may be 
the only force sufficiently powerful to 
drive through to the heart of the ele- 
mental issue of integration in American 


higher education. Dr. Van Dusen’s book 
is a call to arms. It should be read by 
every student with an enquiring ming 
who believes the Christian Gospel jg 
revolutionary in its view of truth and 
who does not find that view to preyaij 
in the college or university where he 
studies. 
R. H. Epwin Espy 


LADY IN THE PULPIT—Laura Kerr 
The Woman’s Press. $3.50. 


Discussions in the World Council of 
Churches about the life and work of 
women in the church have made timely 
the publication of this first-rate biog. 
raphy of Antonette Brown Blackwell, 
first woman ordained minister in the 
United States. 

Oberlin ‘Theological Seminary would 
not grant a degree to a woman in 1850, 
yet Mrs. Blackwell did dare to be or. 
dained after her study for the ministry, 
Although she became the wife of a 
merchant and the mother of six children 
and lived to be ninety, she was active as 
preacher and author for many years. 
Mrs. Blackwell belonged to that signif. 
icant group of pioneers of which Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Horace Greeley, 
Susan B. Anthony, and Henry Ward 
Beecher were members and as such was 
one of the dramatic actors in America’s 
struggle for the rights of minorities. 

Do not picture a dull descriptive book. 
This is a tale of a natural and beautiful 
love story, which was one of several 
exciting events in her dramatic struggle 
to realize her sense of spiritual vocation. 
Not only a happy marriage but accept- 
ance by her contemporaries of herself as 
a religious leader and a person in the 
vanguard of moves for social change, 
makes her story unique. Women stu- 
dents who are considering professional 
Christian work and young men con- 
templating the ministry should read 
Lady in the Pulpit. 

—WINNIFRED WYGAL 


Summer Opportunities 
for Foreign Students 


The Camp Fire Girl organization is 
seeking foreign students to serve as 
counselors in summer camps. Employ- 
ment as counselor varies in length from 
three to eight weeks. Salaries are 
moderate. For further information 
address: Department of Camping, Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Local YMCA’s and YWCA’s operate 
summer camps where foreign students 
can often find interesting summer em- 
ployment. 

The Student YMCA-YWCA Summer 
Projects provide excellent opportunities 
to get acquainted with various aspects 


of life in America. Consult the January 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, the local CA director 
or write to Fern Babcock, 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., or 
Edward L. Nestingen, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y., for information. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has International Seminars and 
other summer projeets. Write to 20 
West 12th Street, Philadelphia, Penna., 
for details. 


Finland This Summer? 


The Finnish SCM wants to hear from 
any American Christian students who 
will be in Finland next summer for the 
Olympic games. Address: Miss Inga 
Brita Castren, Student Christian Federa- 
tion of Finland, Mannerheimintie 5, 
Helsinki, Finland. 
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HESITANT HORACE 


FUNLOVING FRANK 


CONCERNED CONNIE 


WANDERING WANDA 


PIGEONHOLE PAT 


—They’re in Every Group 


ANN WADE and JEFF CAMPBELL, Co-Presidents of Southern Methodist 
University YMCA-YWCA, have combined in this article the results of 
sessions on group dynamics at the 1951 Leadership Training School 
in Berkeley, California 


JUST FOR FUN, let's take an or- 
dinary committee meeting and look 
at the types of personalities repre- 
sented in the group. 


Here is your committee: On your 
right is CONCERNED CONNIE. 
You try to get by with a joking re- 
mark—and she stops the meeting to 
“analyze” the underlying motive and 
purpose. FUNLOVING FRANK ir- 
ritates Connie. His solution to every 
problem is, ‘““Let’s throw a party!” 
Between his sarcasm and wisecracks, 
and Connie’s persistent analyzing, 
no one else can get a word in edge- 
wise. How out of hand can things 
get? 


PIGEONHOLE PAT and WAN- 
DERING WANDA add to the con- 
fusion. Pat wants to get everything 
down in concrete terms—she’ll argue 
ten minutes over the salutation of a 
membership letter. Wanda loves to 
expound at length her philosophies 
and rich personal experiences—but 
these are never relevant to the sub- 
ject. 


Eficient DICTATOR DORO- 
THY is a combined eager-beaver and 
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lady-Caesar. And TIMID TILLIE, 
the freshman, never says a word, as 
she gazes reverently at the “big 
wheels” on the committee. 


HESITANT HORACE is always 
reluctant to take a stand; his favor- 
ite motion is, “Let’s refer it to a 
committee and decide next week.” 
NEGATIVE NED is opposed to any- 
thing that isn’t his idea. Standing 
stubbornly by his pessimistic views, 
he doesn’t give an inch. 

These are your committee mem- 
bers. Their characteristics have been 
exaggerated in the telling, but you 
recognize them anyway—and you 
will probably be working with them 
soon. 

Creating a Group. How can these 
varying personalities be integrated 
into a friendly and effective working 
group?! Remember that: 

1) Every committee will have a 
variety of personalities in it, and 
each person can contribute in his 
own unique way. 


1 Refer to New Ways to Better Meetings, 
especially the part which gives Dr. Kurt 
Lewin’s ideas about working with groups. 
(Viking, $2.95.) 


2) Groups can make better deci- 
sions than individuals. 

3) All members of the group have 
a responsibility to the group, and 
are equally responsible with the 
leader for success or failure. 

Now the real work begins! It’s a 
good idea to have a group discus- 
sion concerning the project or prob- 
lem that’s to be tackled. Relate the 


"project to the total Y program, its 


relation to our Christian purpose, 
and any action that might be taken 
by your group. These pointers might 
be kept in mind in leading an effec- 
tive discussion: 


1) Have the group identify the prob- 
lem to be tackled. 

2) ‘Throw light on the problem. 

3) Suggest possible answers. 

4) Evaluate the answers in the light of 
the Christian faith. 

5) Discover the best single solution, or 
clarify the minority and majority 
opinions; and 

6) Make plans for immediate action. 
Don't forget to help the group see 
how these are logical steps for tack- 
ling any problem whether by an in- 
dividual or a group. 


Chart your own course. Here is a 
technique you can use in some meet- 
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ings just to see how well your mem- 
bers are participating: Ask some- 
one to make a chart of the members 
of the group and draw lines from one 
person to the next one, as each one 
speaks in the meeting. The result 
will be a graphic sketch (sociogram) 
of how the group participated. 


~ 
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The left group is using 
the right method 


Don’t be too upset if your chart 
doesn't always turn out like the cor- 
rect one. Certain individuals may 
have had a lot of necessary informa- 
tion, while others may have had no 
information on a particular topic. 
Be careful as chairman, though, not 
to talk too much—remember your 
faith in the group! Don’t tell the 
group before the meeting that their 
performance is to be charted; but 
after the meeting let them analyze 
their record. 

This analysis will be easier if you 
will appoint one member of the 
group as observer. He will follow the 
“how” of the discussion, not its sub- 
ject matter. He keeps quiet, listens 
and makes notes. ‘This person (in- 
deed, the whole committee) must 
have a grasp of the basic philosophy 
of group-work (see the list, above) 


and know that the entire group is re- 
sponsible for helping in the discus- 
sion. To start this analysis, let the 
observer first mention the faults he 
saw in the leader; criticisms of other 
members will then seem to be less 
personal. He should ask questions 
such as, “Why did we get off the 
subject when Liz asked... .”’ or, “Did 
we spend too much time discuss- 
ing. This procedure may seem 
strange at first, but the members 
will soon learn to enjoy re-tracing 
the course of the meeting, much as 
they like to re-hash Saturday’s foot- 
ball game on Monday. 

Another help is to have a _ black- 
board, with someone writing down 
the major points. This will keep the 
group on the subject, and enable you 
to get down all the important points. 
You probably should have someone 
to record what’s done. Don’t take it 
down verbatim, just get the general 
idea—but get it right! 

(If you don’t want to take our 
word on these matters, read some of 
the books and pamphlets listed in 
Resources for Christian Association 
Leaders, on another page of this 
magazine.) 


How to lose friends and insult 
committee members: 


DO try to do all the work yourself. No 
one else can do it as well. 

DON’T let the meeting get off a high 
plane of formality. Choose a small dark 
room with hard chairs and no ventila- 
tion. 


DO railroad your own point of viey 
through—it’s quicker. 

DON'T let anybody speak who dis. 
agrees with you. 

DO stick to a planned agenda. It’s much 
more important to cover the whole 
thing in an hour than to reach a cop. 
clusion on any one thing. 


DON'T let anyone know ahead of time 
what you're going to talk about. Every. 
one loves surprises. ; 


DO present your own solutions to al} 
problems raised. It makes you feel 5 
good to get people to accept your ideas, 
and you couldn't ask a_ better oppor. 
tunity since you've had a chance to think 
it over in advance. And— 

DON'T try to tie up the loose threads 
of discussion. The more disorganized 
they are, the better chance you haye 
for your point. 

DO hold meetings so seldom that your 
members forget about you in between, 
You wouldn’t want to bore them with 
regular mectings. 

DON'T trust the group to make its own 
decisions. “People are basically dis- 
honest.” 

DO follow Robert’s Rules of Order to 
the letter. You'll never be able to take 
up the whole hour if you don’t follow 
all the paths and by-paths. 

DON’T ever serve cokes or coffee and 
cookies—it’s too messy. 

DO come late to your meetings—it’s 
one way to make a dramatic entrance. 
DON’T thank a committee member for 
doing a job; he’s supposed to work any- 
way. 

DO throw this whole thing into the 
wastebasket; it’s too theoretical to be of 
any use. 


ROLE OF CHURCH GROUPS 

(From page 8) 
not try to say what the majority (and 
minority!) they represent would 
want said. They do not understand 
the philosophy, point of view and 
tradition of the religious organiza- 
tion and denomination they repre- 
sent. They are really not delegates 
at all. 

The only sense in which there is 
disunity in the student Christian 
movement is at this point: we have 
not adequately defined the role and 
task of each organization. We are 
all taking tickets, all selling cokes, 
and all seeking to coach the team. 
Or better still we are knocking each 
other down, all rushing for the end- 
zone seats, which happen to be near- 
est—when, if we used a bit of judg- 
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ment and foresight, we would find 
plenty of 50-yard-line seats for all. 
We must agree together on the 
basic task of evangelism, on the 
function and division of responsi- 
bility of each. Then we will move 
forward under God’s leadership, as 
a genuine university Christian move- 
ment. But this is not possible until 
we are all willing to sit down for 
prayer, work and study together in 
mutual respect and confidence, to 
seek to learn from each other, to help 
each other, and to grow together. 
This is the way ecumenicity begins. 


ROLE OF CAs (From page 9) 
same time. However, suggestions 
originating in any committee or 
commission group may be referred to 
the cabinet and then submitted to all 


groups for their decision. 

There is no limit to the signif- 
cance which the Student YMCA and 
YWCA may have for the lives of their 
members, for the universities in 
which they work, and for the quality 
of the leaders they prepare for the 
Church and for the community. They 
can help students respond to the call 
of God to them to share in His re- 
deeming love for the world. 

But many Christian Associations 
fail to fulfil these potentialities; 
they do not heed God’s call to them. 
Instead, they may become mere 
“campus activities” or social service 
clubs which escape the crying needs 
of students by rendering “‘services” 
to the campus or in the community. 


—From a chapter in a forthcoming 
pamphlet, Advisers in Student 
YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs. 
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A Service of Installation, celebrating the completion of a year’s work for the 
retiring cabinet and giving responsibility to the new group, can be very impressive. 
it may be held at a regular meeting of the CA, or it may take place in the morning 
service of a campus church, in a college assembly, or in a special dinner meeting. 


A SERVICE FOR THE INSTALLATION OF NEW OFFICERS 
of a University YMCA, YWCA or CA 


INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE 


CALL TO WORSHIP: Let us refresh our souls in the presence of God, 
meditating on His purposes, and seeking His guidance; let us withdraw 
from our daily tasks, that we may return to them with deeper under- 
standing, clearer purpose, and greater strength; let us commit ourselves 
to God, in the spirit of Him who most fully revealed God's will for man- 
kind. They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; they 
shall walk and not faint. 


INVOCATION: O Thou »* art the Light of the minds that know 
Thee, the Life of the souls that love Thee, and the Strength of the 
hearts that serve Thee, help us so to know Thee that we may truly love 
Thee, and so to love Thee that we may fully serve Thee, in whose service 
is perfect freedom. Amen. 


HYMN: Dear Lord and Father of Mankind. 


SCRIPTURE: Let us prepare ourselves by hearing read these words from 
the Bible: Isaiah 40:18-23, 28-31; John 15:1-8. 


The President-elect is asked to come forward and stand before the 
company while he is addressed as follows: 
The purpose of the Christian Association! of 
— University, as stated in our constitution is: 


To lead students to faith in God through Jesus Christ; to lead them 
into membership and service in the Christian church; to promote 
their growth in Christian faith and character through fellowship in 
service, in prayer, and in the study of the Bible; to influence them 
to devote themselves to making the will of Christ effective in human 
society throughout the world.” 


The Christian Association! is successful in pro- 
portion to the extent and quality of the volunteer services given to it 
and through it. 


There is in this university a great opportunity for Christian service. If 
we meet the opportunity, the good influences resulting will extend 
through many countries of the world, as they have in the past. If we fail 
to meet the opportunity, the very reason for the existence of the organ- 
— will be questioned. The responsibility rests largely with you, the 
resident. 


Yours will be a genuine responsibility. To fulfill the obligations of your 
office will require initiative, energy, deep conviction of the value of the 
Association and of the power of Jesus Christ in the lives of men. It will 
require consecration of yourself to this high level and persevering adher- 
ence to it. 


Will you, therefore, 
President, covenant with this Association: 


That you will support its constitution, having always in mind the 
purpose for which our organization exists on this campus? 


That you will give its work first place in your voluntary activities? 


That you will take time each day for the cultivation of your spiritual 
life? 

That you will give yourself loyally to the formulating of a program 
of activities and the putting of that program of activities into oper- 
ation? 

That you will recognize committee organization as essential to suc- 
cess, and that you will assist the officers and members of your 
cabinet so to organize, recognizing that they must have your coop- 
eration, your supervision, your prayers and your fellowship in the 
work of their department? 


RESPONSE: With God's help, | will. 


On the strength of your pledge, and as Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association which has selected you for this high responsibility, 
| declare you to be President of the University 
Christian Association! for the year 1952-1953. 


, in accepting the office of 


1Young Men’‘s Christian Association or Young Women’s Christian Association. 


2The purpose here given is for YMCAs. 
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The President will next present the other officers and members of the 
new Cabinet before the installing officer. When assembled they will be 
asked to stand and will be addressed as follows: 


You have heard your President solemnly obligate himself before this 
company of members and friends. He has done so with the firm belief 
that each of you will serve with him, giving your best thought and effort 
to the work which you have agreed to promote. 


Recognizing your responsibility, will you each, therefore, pledge your- 
self: 


To assist the President in the discharge of his constitutional duties? 


To give the work of the Association first place in your voluntary 
activities? 
To take time each day for the cultivation of your spiritual life? 


To give yourself loyally to formulating a program of activities and 
putting that program into operation? 

To recognize committee organization as essential to success and so 
to organize your work that you may develop your committeemen in 
Christian leadership, giving them your cooperation, your supervision, 
your prayers and fellowship in the work? 


RESPONSE: With God’s help, | will. 


On the strength of your pledge | declare each of you a member of the 
Cabinet of The University Christian Association! 
for the year 1952-1953. 


(Statement by the President) 


The names of newly elected student and faculty members of the Board 
of Directors will be read by the Chairman of the Board, who will ask 
them to stand in their places, and will install them as follows: 


The members of the Board of Directors are ultimately responsible for the 
complete operations of the University Christian 
Association.' In the discharge of their duties they require the same com- 
mitment to Christian purposes and to Christian leadership to which these 
student officers and cabinet members have pledged themselves. Will each 
of you, therefore, obligate yourself to be faithful in your performance 
of your responsibilities as a Board member? 


RESPONSE: With God’s help, | will. 


On the strength of your pledge | am pleased to declare each of you a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Christian 
Association! of University for your elected term of 
office. 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION: Eternal God, by whom we have been called 
to this work in the Christian Association, accept now the dedication we 
make of ourselves, holding nothing back from Thee. Mercifully forgive us 
that we are not better prepared to do Thy work; remove from us those 
things that stand between us and Thee or our fellows; fit us for the 
responsibilities and privileges that are given to us. Give us such insight 
and understanding as we shall need—but also give us courage and deter- 
mination to live by the best we know; create in us a desire to be guided 
by Thee, and lead us into closer daily fellowship with Thee; grant Thy 
full blessing upon the work of the Christian Association on this campus 
and upon the national and world movements of which we are part. Thus 
may we work with Thee toward the day when “all may be one” and 
Thy holy will be done among all mankind. We offer ourselves and our 
prayer in the spirit of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


HYMN: Rise Up, O Men of God. 


BENEDICTION: Now unto God's gracious and loving care and keeping 
we commit you. May the Lord bless you and keep you; may the Lord 
make His face to shine upon you and be gracious unto you; may the 
Lord lift up the light of His countenance upon you, and give you peace 
—both now and forevermore. Amen. 


SOURCES: (1) Installation service used by the University of Illinois 
YMCA and (2) Program Paper on Preparing New Leaders—Fern Babcock. 
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Has the UN Come 


fo Your Campus? 


“THE PRESENT critical world sit- 
uation points up more sharply than 
ever the Christian’s responsibility to 
work toward the goals of peace and 
justice for all peoples” (from Ac- 
tions of the Fourth National Assem- 
bly). How to make this responsibility 
clear in a dramatic way is a key ques- 
tion in any campus Christian pro- 
gram. The Pitt YWCA’s § answer 
last fall was a Model Security Coun- 
cil session presented on October 24, 
1951, the sixth anniversary of the 
birth of the UN. While the UN was 
meeting in Paris this program was 
evolved to bring the UN to the Un1- 
versity of Pittsburgh campus. 

Such an ambitious project could 
have been turned over to the debat- 
ers, speech or political science ma- 
jors. But the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee felt that a broadly representative 
group of students interested in 
achieving effective citizenship should 
develop the program. The question 
posed for the Model Security Coun- 
cil was Should the Peoples’ Govern- 
ment of China Be Seated in the Se- 
curity Council? 

Some of the members of the Model 
Security Council were qualified for- 
eign students representing their 
own countries. Others were students 
chosen because of their academic 
background and their ability imagt- 
natively and sympathetically to rep- 
resent the country. A professor of the 
Political Science Department gave 
technical direction to the students 
in research and preparation of top- 
ic materials. —I'wo advisors, student 
and faculty, aided each of the eleven 
council members in their work. 

Detailed consideration of issues to 
be dealt with by the Model Security 
Council and their effective presen- 
tation by the planning committee 
was essential. The physical setting 
was carefully planned in committee. 

In the months before October 
24th, quite a bit of interest in the 
project was apparent. United Na- 
tions Day found the political sci- 


In Planning the CA Program 


ence, history, speech and education 
departments, the university library, 
the ROTC staff, the YMCA, the In- 
ternational Club, the local Baptist 
Church, Student Congress, and many 
students and faculty, participating 
in the program. 

The program included a festive 
international dinner for 200 persons 
at which Judge Homer S. Brown 
spoke of the importance of the work 
of UNESCO against a background of 
food, costumes, music and entertain- 
ment from many lands. A week later, 
Robert Staines, Australian citizen 
and Liaison Director in the Educa- 
tion Division of the Secretariat of 
the United Nations, spoke to gradu- 
ate classes in education on the voca- 
tional opportunities careers 
open in the United Nations. 

In evaluating the program, we felt 
it had stimulated interest in interna- 
tional problems; had encouraged 
students to learn more about the 
UN as a whole and to realize its re- 
sponsibility to take effective action 
in working toward the “goals of 
peace and justice for all peoples;” 
and had reached a larger number 
of university students than any pro- 
gram ever has on this campus. 

—ANNE C. Curran, Public Affairs 
Chairman, University of Pitts- 
burgh YWCA 


How to Develop a 
Successful Religious 
Emphasis Week 


SPECIAL religious emphasis pro. 
grams are essential in the life of a 
college community. The steady aca. 
demic grind can sometimes become 
as spiritually barren as the assembly 
line. A special religious emphasis 
in the life of a student can contrib. 
ute light to his pathway, motive to 
his living and commitment to God’s 
will here on earth. 

The 1951 Religion in Life pro. 
gram at Bucknell University devel. 
oped some new angles in its ap- 
proach: (1) the attempt to precede 
the event with some real study of a 
significant question (2) the interde. 
partmental approach by which the 
various departments of the college 
were intrinsically involved, and (3) 7 
the concern with the more theologi- 
cal questions, and (4) the imposing 
battery of Calhoun, Nash, Coleman, 
Trueblood, and others. 

Obviously no one pattern for “Re. 
ligious Emphasis Weeks” is valid for 
every situation. Perhaps the best ex. 
perience and wisdom on the subject 
have been distilled by the University 
Christian Mission, whose Handbook 


Model Security Council Meeting, University of Pittsburgh 
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and counsel are tree for the asking.’ 
Here are underlined a few of the 
more obvious factors which make 
for an effective spiritual emphasis. 

PuRPOSE AND Opsyjective: A_plan- 
sing committee should have some 
very specific objectives in mind for 
any one year, within the general 
framework of an on-going program. 
A special emphasis for a few days is 
qo substitute for an all-year program. 
While a “theme” statement may be 
helpful, it is more important to have 
an objective in mind—the cutting 
edge of which may be student ethics, 
religious beliefs and practise, the col- 
lege “voice,” help with religious 
gowth. The recurrent problem of a 
“follow-up” is made clearer when 
these things are kept in mind. 

PREPARATION: An_ effective pro- 
gram will be preceded by as much as 
sx months of careful preparation. 
The stage of exploration will include 
committee meetings, retreats, con- 
ferences of leaders, prayer, and study. 
In our Own experience we _ have 
found most helpful student-faculty 
study groups around a significant 
book, such as Sir Walter Moberly’s 
The Crisis in the University,” or 
Howard Lowry’s The Mind’s Adven- 
ture. Such studies give content to the 
vocation of the Christian student and 
the Christian teacher. It prepares 
the soil of the campus for a more 
fruittul result. ‘These groups may 
not be large. 

Where resident discussions are to 
be carried on during the week, it is 
well if they can be part of an on-go- 
ing experience. The groups ought to 
be given an opportunity in advance 
to indicate the questions which are 
on their minds, and to make personal 
contact with the leader who will 
share the discussion session with 
them. Unless there is some real prep- 
aration by fraternity or dormitory. 
groups, the results may be discour- 
aging for all concerned. 

THe ProGram: The more that the 
formal program of addresses and for- 
ums is the result of real student par- 
ticipation and decision the more 
meaningful it will be. A program 
handed down will not seem their 


1 University Christian Mission, James L. 
Stoner, Director, National Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
0, New York. 

*Refer to “Synopsis and Study Outline” 
of the Sir Walter Moberly book The 
Crisis in the University. Obtainable at 4o0c 
from THE INTERCOLLFGIAN, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Theologian Robert Calhoun in discussion with Bucknell students 


own. It should also be flexible 
enough to provide for adjustments. 
Among the important’ elements 


which should go into the program 
are: 

(1) Worship. As far as possible this 
should be student led and thought- 
fully worked out. It might well in- 
troduce some forms of worship new 
to campus experience. 

(2) Addresses and Convocations. 
General addresses are needed to pro- 
vide the framework for the week’s 
program and to bring the challenge of 
commitment to the students. Where 
possible to get class time released, 
convocations by academic depart- 
ments where the message of the Chris- 
tian faith can be integrated with the 
arts, natural sciences, business, en- 
gineering, social sciences, and hu- 
manities will be found invaluable. 
Those who address such convoca- 
tions must be both spiritually alert 
and academically competent. Facul- 
ties will usually be found willing to 
cooperate, giving their own witness 
to the importance of religious un- 
derstanding. 

(3) Forums and “Skeptic Hours” 
give an opportunity for free and 
frank questioning. 

(4) Informal dormitory and fra- 
ternity sessions with guest leaders 
are very fruitful. Their value will be 
in direct relation to the amount of 
preparation and rapport that has 
been worked out in advance. 

(5) How classrooms are used may 
depend upon campus tradition and 
custom. It is a safe principle to utilize 
them with one of two understand- 


ings: either the speaker has compe- 
tence in the classroom and is affle to 
elevate the subject matter to a spir- 
itual level with new insights; or the 
visitor frankly enters the classroom 
to give his personal testimony and 
experience, with the consent of class 
and teacher. Academic priorities 
should not be lightly tread upon. 

(6) Church groups, including the 
Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths, 
besides having an active part in the 
over-all planning, should have an op- 
portunity to utilize some of the lead- 
ership to strengthen their own work 
and witness. This is easily done when 
the dates overlap a Sunday. In gen- 
eral, however, the program as a 
whole should be campus-centered, 
and not church-centered. 

(7) Adequate arrangements should 
be made for personal conferences for 
students and faculty members. 

(8) The faculty is an important 
group! Frequently they over- 
looked in providing leadership for a 
week. They should be encouraged to 
have their own committee and to 
have a guest leader for a series of dis- 
cussions. A competent theologian 
speaker can raise not only the level of 
faculty thinking and of respect for 
the Christian faith, but give new 
courage to men and women who have 
become neglectful or timid in the 
day by day struggle of the classroom. 

ORGANIZATION. The general plan 
suggested by the University Chris- 
tian Mission will be suggestive to 
any campus. The administrative 
leadership for the program should 
be kept on the campus. An adult 
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Director will be necessary. Student 
chairmen play a significant role at all 
levels. It is wise to provide student 
hosts and hostesses for each guest 
leader. Care must be taken lest the 
group become too involved in or- 
ganizational machinery. 

FINANCING. On the whole, colleges 
have been hesitant in assuming their 
role in financing religious empha- 
sis weeks. State colleges have limita- 
tions which have to be recognized, 
but most state campuses are sur- 
rounded with well-financed founda- 
tions. Colleges spend much money 
for athletics, health services and the 
like. They would give more for the 
purposes of religious emphasis, if 
appealing programs were presented. 
Often the national boards of de- 
nominational groups will assist with 
the financing. Some church agencies 
will supply leaders. ‘There may be 
special lecture or educational funds 
on the campus which could be uti- 
lized. Some interested alumni may 
help. Convocation speakers for aca- 
demic departments may sometimes 
be paid out of departmental budg- 
ets. Guest leaders have a right to 
expect remuneration when they take 
on specific extra assignments. 

Fottow-up. The more the special 
event can be related to all the on- 
going program, the more effective it 
will be in the life of the college. If 
the insights mean anything, they 
should have relevance for our cam- 
pus religious programs, for campus 
conduct and leadership at all levels. 
The level of integrity, honesty, de- 
mocracy, good-will should be lifted. 
Individuals should take the initia- 
tive to correct bad situations, with- 
out waiting for “committee action.” 


Of this carefully planned and 
highly successful experience For- 
rest Brown, Christian Association 
director, has written a report from 
which this article uses excerpts. 
The full report is available from 
the National Student YMCA, 291 
Broadway, New York City or from 
the National Student YWCA, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


The Impact of 
A Committed Person 


CORNELL United Religious 
Work tried an experiment this fall 
which might have significance to 
other university Christian Associa- 
tions. Feeling that the speaker who 
comes to the campus for one to three 
lectures and then leaves, does not 
provide an opportunity for effec- 
tively presenting his message, CURW 
asked Wilbur Herberg of New York 
City to join its staff for one month 
and be available to campus groups 
wishing to use him. 


Mr. Herberg has come to a deep 
religious experience the hard way. 
As a student he was afhliated with 
liberal or radical organizations iden- 
tified with the Marxian point of 
view. Working closely with the 
Communists, he discovered after bit- 
ter experiences that their world 
view and “gospel” were not only in- 
adequate but misleading. He began 
a search for a sound basis for his phi- 
losophy of life and one which would 
afford a workable outlook for social 
reform. He explored the religions of 
Judaism and Christianity and _ be- 
came a very able theologian. This 
return to religion enables him to 
speak out of first-hand experience 
concerning the confusions of  stu- 
dents. His journey represents the pil- 
grimage which students have to 
make. 

CURW organized short-term sem- 
inars and discussion groups to meet 
with him. Groups of faculty, gradu- 
ate students, undergraduates, and 
staff met four times in a series of lec- 
tures or forums followed by discus- 
sions. Some of the topics of the series 
were: (1) “Why Bother about Re- 
ligion Today,” (2) “Religion and So- 
cial Action” (including a study on 
the relation of democracy to commu- 
nism), (3) “Creative Religious ‘Theo- 


ries of Our Day;’ (4) “How to Un. 
derstand the Bible.” 

Mr. Herberg’s thorough under. 
standing of the Judaistic and Chris. 
tian religions enable him to speak 
with incisiveness on the major prob. 
lems which students have in ming 
He was in great demand as a leader 
of discussion in fraternities and go. 
rorities, in graduate and professiona] 
groups. 

The Cornell Daily Sun became go 
interested in Mr. Herberg’s talks that 
it devoted the entire editorial Space 
of three separate issues to comments 
about him and to reports of his ey. 
periences. 

It was the general feeling that Mr. 
Herberg accomplished as much, or 
more, than is usually expected from 
a Religious Emphasis Week. CURW 
is convinced that a speaker who Stays 
on the campus for a month repre. 
sents the kind of project which they 
wish to make an annual effort. 


More detailed reports of this pro- 
gram can be secured by writing to 
W. W. Mendenhall, Cornell United 
Religious Work, Barnes Hall, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Effective 


Christian Citizenship 


THE MAIN PURPOSE of the new 
Christian Citizenship Commission 
in the Christian Association of the 
University of Pennsylvania is to pro- 
mote interest in politics by Chris. 
tians and to aid in the study of polit- 
ical problems from a Christian view- 
point. 

The commission had as its first is- 
sue the Pechan Loyalty Baill, then 
pending before the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. (It passed the State Sen- 
ate last spring.) 

First we studied the bill thor- 
oughly, so that we would be quali- 
fied in forming an opinion and de- 
ciding whether to support or oppose 
it. After much deliberation the com- 


THE PLANNING OF PROGRAM GOALS for next year should begin NOW (in March). This 
should include at least one Spring Program Planning Week-end Conference under the leader- 
ship of the newly elected officers of the “Y” or CA. It is important that unhurried thought be 
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given to (1) long-term program objectives; (2) the most important things to concentrate on vA f a 
next year; and (3) effective ways to achieve these goals. By September, the key program 
objectives should be visible enough so that work can be started on them when school opens. ; 
But this means careful planning—beginning now. re 
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mission unanimously decided to op- 
the bill. 

We then presented a formal reso- 
jution in the CA Cabinet, expressing 
our opinion and urging adoption of 
our motion by the entire Cabinet. It 
was decided to contact the campus 
Hillel Foundation and the Newman 
Club, and ask them to sponsor sim- 
jar resolutions. Hillel’s decision was 
to support our position and they 
offered to help in a campus-wide edu- 
cational program. 

In the meantime, we were making 

lans for a rally to present speakers 
on the bill, pro and con. This rally 
was sponsored by the CA and Hillel. 
The American Civil Liberties Union, 
which had been the co-ordinating 
organization in the fight against the 
bill, placed their facilities at our dis- 
posal. 

Failing to secure as a speaker the 
author of the bill, Senator Albert 
Pechan, we asked fustice-elect Mi- 
chael A. Musmanno of Pittsburgh to 
speak in the bill’s favor. Clark Byse 
of the Penn Law School spoke against 
it. 

With these two fine speakers, we 
laid plans for two big debates, one at 
Temple University and the other on 
Penn’s campus. At Temple we had 
more than three hundred people in 
attendance and more than 500 stu- 
dents and faculty listened to the 
Penn debate. Both question-answer 
periods were heated and lively. 

Much of the credit for the success 
of these debates is due to the news- 
papers on both campuses, which gave 
us splendid cooperation. 

We of Penn’s Citizenship Commis- 
sion feel we learned some valuable 
lessons. Politics became real and our 
experience was first-hand. We came 
to see that an enlightened and 
aroused public can do more for 
good government than all pressure 
groups combined. The bill (as this 
is written) has not been passed. Our 
efforts, in addition to arousing the 
campus, added notably to the cam- 
paign being conducted in the Phila- 
delphia newspapers against the bill. 

We are certain that if more Chris- 
lians everywhere would interest 
themselves in politics, being un- 


‘afraid to speak and act, the result 


would be healthy for the future of 
American government. 
—Astrip Heine and THomas J. Scores, 


Co-chairmen, Christian Citizenship 
Commission, U. of Pennsylvania CA. 
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CELEBRATING 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF STUDENT YMCA 
At Speakers Table, from left: Dean Frank T. Wilson, Howard University; Dean Liston 
Pope; Dr. Clarence P. Shedd; Douglas Auchincloss (see text). /n audience, front center: 
S. Wirt Wiley, YMCA “Elder Statesman.” Seated near Mr. Wiley: Miss Margaret Wishard 
and Mrs. Willard Brown, daughters of Luther Wishard who as a Princeton student was 
largely responsible for the formation of the Intercollegiate YMCA in 1877. 


75th Anniversary 
Dinner of Student 
YMCA 


ON JANUARY e2y4th at Riverside 
Church in New York City 175 per- 
sons gathered to observe the 75th An- 
niversary of the founding of the 
Intercollegiate YMCA. Present for 
the occasion—in addition to. stu- 
dents, laymen, and friends—were 
many leaders in the religious and ed- 
ucational world. 

David Porter, Executive from 
1915-1934; A. R. Elliott who served 
from 1934-1943; and R. H. Edwin 
Espy, Executive since 1943 were in 
attendance. Their years of leader- 
ship cover half of the total life of 
the Movement. 

The Anniversary Dinner program 
featured addresses by David B. Low- 
ry, Princeton ‘51, on “Luther Wish- 
ard and the Birth of the Intercolle- 
giate YMCA;” Clarence P. Shedd of 
Yale Divinity School on “The Con- 
tribution of the Student YMCA to 
Higher Education’; and Douglas 
Auchincloss, Associate Editor of 
Time magazine on “The Spiritual 
Condition of Students Today.” 

Recent Presidents of the National 


Student Council of the YMCA—Wil- 
liam Miller (Nebraska °46), Ernest 
Howell (Harvard Harry E. 
Smith (Texas ’50), William H. Ba- 
naka (Harvard ’51) and Richard Roe 
(California '52), conducted a panel 
on “Direction for the Future.” 
Dean Liston Pope of Yale Divinity 
School, Chairman of the National 
Student Advisory Council of the 
YMCA, who presided over the An- 
niversary Dinner meeting, concluded 
the evening’s program with a few 
words about a Forward Program in 
the Student YMCA by saying: “We 
do not ask for buildings or an outlay 
of equipment; we ask only for men.” 


A Platter, Very Special 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE STUDENT 
YMCA TO HIGHER EDUCATION was the title 
of the thrilling and vigorous address given by 
Clarence Shedd at the Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary Dinner of the Student YMCA. This speech 
has been recorded on 3313 r.p.m. records and 
can be mailed to any part of the country. It 
would be ideal for a special meeting of Asso- 
ciation friends, leaders, Cabinet or Board. It is 
an outstanding interpretation of the relation of 
the Student YMCA and YWCA to higher edu- 
cation. Write to Edward L. Nestingen, National 
Student YMCA, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York, for the loan or purchase of one of 
these recordings. 
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In a democracy each citizen is responsible fer the course the nation takes. Christian judgment and 
action constitute one “span” in the bridge between ethical insight and a more just society. Spon 
brings information concerning public issues demanding Christian judgment and action by students. 


Participate in the National Political Campaigns 


The 1952 political campaign is now 
on. Will students wait until November 
to become concerned about the issues 
of the campaign or will they take part 
initnowand during the coming months? 
One of our major responsibilities as 
Christians is to be effective citizens, to 
help our nation make the decisions God 
demands of it. If one is to become an 
effective citizen in America he must 
join a political party and work in it. 
Participation in the forthcoming cam- 
paign is an excellent way to learn about 
the party system and how to work use- 
fully in it. 


The Responsibility of Christians for 
Effective Citizenship 


Christians have tended to see their 
political responsibility in too narrow 
and individualistic terms. They have 
sought to elect men with reputations for 
personal moral virtue, with little regard 
for their political policies or for their 
ability to carry them out. They have 
sought to make “right” and “pure” 
choices on certain limited issues such as 
alcohol, race or peace, while ignoring 
equally important concerns in the whole 
complex fabric of political life. They 
have seen virtue in remaining aloof 
from party policies. These fallacious 
tendencies stem from a limited, indi- 
vidualistic view of the Christian faith. 

God is Lord of all areas of life. He 
is concerned about all human beings 
and the opportunities and conditions 
of their common life. He is at work in 
His world seeking freedom and justice 
for all men. He calls us to throw our 
political insight into the struggle toward 
democracy, freedom and justice. We are 
bound together in the community in 
which God created us. We are involved 
in each other's lives and in our failures 
and achievements in political life. To- 
gether we carry responsibility as Chris- 
tians for making political decisions which 
are in the direction of His will. 


To Be Effective Politically Join a Party 


Many citizens remain aloof from 
“party politics” and regard themselves 
as independent voters. In reality they 
are dependent voters who on election 
day choose among the candidates selected 
by others. 
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But aren't parties controlled by»“the 
machine?” Of course they are. They 
must be. The machine is an organiza- 
tion for getting things done. It is some- 
times dominated by the boss and a few 
selfish leaders. The only cure for boss- 
dominated machines is citizen controlled 
machines. The political party is one 
way of finding out what the majority 
of the people want or will put up with. 
Its policies are as clear or as clouded 
as the convictions of the majority of its 
members. 


The Choices of a Party 


Many students feel that there is little 
difference between the two major par- 
ties and that joining a minority party is 
completely ineffective. An analysis made 
by Dr. Julius Turner of the 1948 plat- 
forms of the Republican and Democratic 
parties indicated real differences on 
major policies such as labor relations, 
foreign aid programs, taxation and the 
role of government. Contrary to popular 
belief, congressmen usually vote accord- 
ing to the broad policies of their par- 
ties. 

The chief values of the majority par- 
ties are to introduce new proposals for 
legislation, to educate the voters con- 
cerning them, and to provide oppor- 
tunity for a protest vote. 

It is important for students to study 
the policies and voting record of the 
parties and to choose the one in which 
they can work most effectively. 


Attend Precinct, County and State 
Meetings 

During the spring months, the politi- 
cal parties will hold precinct or ward 
meetings to determine party policies and 
to elect delegates to county and state 
conventions. CA members might go in 
groups to precinct meetings of their 
parties. 

Inexperienced party members will 
want to listen and learn during their 
first precinct meeting. More experienced 
members may want to nominate a col- 
lege student or professor as a delegate 
to the county or state convention. Or 
they may want to introduce resolutions 
concerning issues to be incorporated in 
the party platform. 


CA members will want to obserye 
how precinct meetings are conducted, 
how many people are present and what 
groups they represent in the precinct 
The average number of voters in , 
precinct is 600, the average number of 
persons who vote in the average pri- 
mary is 125. Therefore a group of 6s, 
persons can control the election in ap 
average primary election in a precing 
(65 being more than half of 125). Stu. 
dents will want to see how many people 
make the decisions in their precinets 
Lists of registered voters are on file a 
the City Hall. 

Follow the procedures of the parties 
during the spring months. If it is jm. 
possible to elect a CA member to the 
county and state conventions, try to 
send an observer. Or interview one of 
the delegates and report his comments 
to CA members. 


Work in the Campaign 


The major parties need about one 
million workers to run party activities, 
Students can gain valuable experience 
and learn about politics by volunteering 
to do routine political work. 


Suggested Campus Action 


If the Committee on Effective Citi. 
zenship decides to give major attention 
to the role of political parties during 
the campaign, it may want to study the 
following issues: 

The Christian Faith and American 
Politics—The_ thought-provoking issue 
of Social Action (November 1951), de- 
voted to this subject, provides excellent 
background material and questions for 
discussion. 

The Role of the Precincts in Party 
Politics—Learn how the parties func 
tion in the precincts—by attending pre- 
cinct meetings, working in the cam- 
paign and discussing the experience 
with citizens’ organizations. 

The Work of Political Groups on the 
Campus—Learn what the Young Demo- 
crats and Young Republicans Clubs do 
en the campus. Learn about other cam- 
pus political clubs. Some CA members 
will want to work in these campus 
groups. 

Toward a More Responsive Two- 
Party System—Background information 
concerning needed reforms in_ the 
major political parties is in the docu 
ment of this name, published for the 
American Political Science Association 
by Rinehart, New York, in 1950. 

A fruitful method of interesting large 
numbers of students in the role of 
political parties is to hold a Mock Con- 
vention. Many colleges hold a mock 
Democratic or Republican national 
convention, submitting the choice to 4 
vote by the student body. 
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Program Cues for April 


EVERY OCCUPATION A CHRISTIAN VOCATION 


Work By a Preparatory Committee 


The quality of this series of meetings 
will be deepened if a Preparatory Com- 
mittee is appointed to discuss the issues 
to be considered and to plan a series 
of meetings to meet the particular situa- 
tion on the campus. It might consist of 
fve to ten mature students and a faculty 
adviser. Among the resources which will 
be most useful are: 


Books: 

Christian Faith and My Job, Alexander 
Miller, a Haddam MHouse_ Book, 
aper, 59¢, Cloth, $1.00 

God and the Day’s Work, Robert Lowry 
Calhoun, paper, 50c 


Pamphlet: 

The Meaning of Work, Study Depart- 
ment, World Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. 

Assembly Actions, National Student 
YWCA and National Student Coun- 
cl YMCA. 10¢ 


Articles: 

The Vocation of a Christian Student, 
L. W. Yolton, page 6 in this issue. 

Every Man’s Occupation a Christian 
Vocation, John Oliver Nelson, Bul- 
letin of the National Council of the 
YMCA, September, 1951. 

Technical Assistance as a Christian Vo- 
cation, Clifton R. Wharton, Jr., THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, November, 1951. 


MEETING ONE 


The Meaning of Christian Vocation 


The conviction that God calls every 
man to devote all his capacities and 
skills to worship and work for the 
common good is an historic Christian 
belief. Having been neglected by our 
fathers, the doctrine of Christian voca- 
tion is exerting an increasing influence. 

After a brief service of worship, a 
minister, faculty, or staff member might 
make a twenty minute presentation of 
the concept of Christian vocation. His 
subject might be: God Calls Us to Work 
and to Worship. 

The remaining thirty to _ forty-five 
minutes might be devoted to a discussion 
of Christian Criteria for Vocational 
Choice. If the group is not too large, the 
speaker might lead this discussion. Or 
a student might lead the discussion, 
using a mimeographed list of reasons 
students give for their vocational choices. 
lf the group is given five minutes to 
check those reasons which are com- 
patible with the Christian faith, a lively 
discussion will follow when they ex- 
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change opinion as to which ones are 
valid for Christians to use. 

If attendance of more than thirty is 
expected, plans should be made for 
discussion in groups of six to ten 
persons. 


MEETING ‘Two 


Christian Faith and My Job 


Invite a business man, a teacher, a 
housewife, a physician, an architect, 
an engineer and a student to take part 
in a panel discussion of Christian Faith 
and My Job. 

To introduce the panel members, 
each persons might be given three 
minutes to describe his job and tell two 
reasons why he chose this vocation. 

The remainder of the time should 
be devoted to clarifying the ways in 
which one expresses his Chritsian con- 
victions through his job. How do panel 
members act differently on their jobs 
because they are Christians? How does 
the work they do glorify God and serve 
mankind? 


MEETING THREE 


The Christian Calling of Industrial 
Workers 


The purpose of this meeting is three- 
fold: 


(1) to increase the respect which stu- 
dents have for all kinds of useful work, 
regardless of the skill required to do it; 

(2) to acquaint them with the kind 
of work done in industry and the con- 
ditions under which it is done; and 

(3) to quicken their desire to find 
more creative outlets for industrial 
workers both on their jobs and in 
their leisure time. 

If many workers are employed by one 
major industry in the community, it 
might be well to confine discussion to 
conditions prevailing for the non-pro- 
fessional workers in it. Since industrial 
workers are not often skilled speakers, 
it may be advisable to ask someone 


familiar with conditions in the plant to 
speak for them, such as a union repre- 
sentative or a YMCA or YWCA Indus- 
trial Secretary. Iwo to five workers 
might be asked to attend the meeting 
and answer questions raised by the one 
speaking for them and by the CA mem- 
bers. 

Among the questions which should be 
covered in the talks and in the dis- 
cussion are: 

What is the work day like for the 
majority of workers? How much skill is 
required? Is the work monotonous? 

How many hours do they work per 
day and per week? What allowances 
are made for vacations and _ holidays? 
For absences due to illness? 

What is the hourly wage rate? What 
is the average weekly and annual in- 
come of workers? Are wages determined 
by collective bargaining? How does the 
annual income compare with that of 
recent college graduates? 

What do their jobs mean to the work- 
ers? Do they have a sense of achieve- 
ment in the goods they help produce 
or is the job merely a way to earn a 
living? Where do they find outlets for 
their creative talents? 

What does the Church mean to them? 

The value of this meeting could be 
greatly enhanced if it could be _ pre- 
ceded by a visit to the factory. 


MEETING Four 


Christian Vocation and Conditions 
of Work 


It is probable that CA members will 
agree that salary and conditions of work 
should not be determinative factors for 
Christians in selecting a vocation. But 
what responsibility do Christians have 
for the hours, wages and other condi- 
tions under which they will work? A few 
college graduates will go into business 
for themselves, but the majority will be 
salaried employees of the government, 
the schools, the church, of corporations 
or of other agencies. Do they, as Chris- 
tians, have responsibility for raising the 
standards of employment for themselves 
and for other members of their profes- 
sion? How can this be done most ef- 
fectively? 

Ask the director of the placement 
bureau or a professor of economics to 
discuss Conditions of Work for Profes- 
sional Employees, giving the facts con- 
cerning the conditions of work of recent 
graduates. Ask a recent graduate to lead 
a discussion concerning the responsi- 
bility Christians have for bettering the 
conditions of work in their profession. 
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